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MR.  DOUGLAS'  ADDRESS. 

I  have  been  invited  to  say  something  to  you  concerning  the  Massa- 
chusetts idea  of  tariff  revision.  I  consented  to  do  so,  and  in  consenting 
I  informed  your  tariff  committee  that  I  was  not  an  orator,  not  a 
speechmaker,  not  a  politician;  only  a  plain  man  of  business. 

I  have  carefully  observed  and  studied  the  tariff  question  for  many 
years — not  from  a  political  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  business  proposition.  The  tariff  question,  like  the  money 
question,  should  not  be  one  of  politics.  If  it  could  be  divorced  from 
political  cause  and  effect,  it  would  be  settled  and  settled  aright  in  a 
very  short  time.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  hope  of  political 
divorcement,  and  we  must  meet  the  issue  as  it  is  and  use  the  means 
at  our  command  to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  taxation 
evil  to  which  the  mass  of  the  poeple  are  subjected. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  IDEA. 

Massachusetts,  like  the  whole  of  New  England,  is  more  remote 
from  the  raw  materials,  foods  and  other  supplies  of  this  countr}'  than 
are  other  States.  She  is  also  nearer,  commercially,  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials, foods  and  other  supplies  of  foreign  countries  than  is  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States.  She  is  also  more  dependent  than  are 
most  other  sections.  If  Massachusetts  could  not  obtain  food  from 
outside  her  borders,  she  would  starve  and  her  mills  would  stand  idle. 
As  the  centre  of  population  and  industr}'^  moves  westward  Massa- 
chusetts' position  becomes  more  isolated,  both  from  her  supplies  and 
from  our  home  markets.  She  must,  if  confined  to  this  covmtry,  get 
her  coal,  lumber,  wool,  hides,  leather,  iron  and  steel,  copper,  etc.,  from 
more  distant  points  and  she  must  send  her  manufactured  goods  far- 
ther to  market,  paying  the  increased  freight  both  ways. 

Because  of  her  extensive  seacoast  and  fine  harbors,  it  is  cheaper 
for  Massachusetts  to  bring  in  many  kinds  of  foreign  made  goods  than 
to  pay  transportation  charges  on  goods  from  central  and  western 
States.  Massachusetts  is  the  commercial  gateway,  and  Boston  the 
natural  seaport,  of  Montreal  and  eastern  Canada.  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  should  obtain  coal,  lumber  and  many  other  mate- 
rials and  supplies  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries.  She 
would  exchange  large  quantities  of  manufactured  products  for  the  raw 
materials  of  these  foreign  countries.  But  Massachusetts  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  location  bestowed  by  nature.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  wall  interferes  and  deprives  us  of  access  to  our  natural 
raw  materials  and  our  natural  markets.     This  fact  makes  the  tariff 


more  oppressive  and  galling  to  Massachusetts  than  to  most  other 
States.  It  compels  us  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  our  raw  materials 
than  we  should.  I  want  to  consider  very  briefly,  the  effect  of  certain 
duties  upon  Massachusetts  and  her  industries.  It  is  about  these  that 
I  know  most. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  vain  enough  to  think  that  in  in- 
dustrial progress,  in  mechanical  devices,  in  manufacturing  processes, 
and  in  business  methods  generally,  we  either  lead  the  world  or  are  in 
the  front  ranks.  Although  we  pay  higher  wages,  day,  weekly,  or 
yearly  wages,  than  are  paid  by  our  competitors,  either  in  this  or  in 
foreign  countries,  yet,  because  of  our  advanced  processes  and  methods, 
the  labor  cost  of  producing  most  of  our  important  products  is  as  low 
as  in  any  foreign  country.  Certainly  neither  our  manufacturers  nor 
their  employees  are  asking  any  tariff  favors  of  our  government  on  ac- 
count of  labor.  "What  we  want,  and  all  we  want,  is  a  fair  field  and  no 
favors;  a  chance  to  get  our  materials,  supplies  and  foodstuffs  at  the 
same  low  prices  paid  by  our  competitors;  a  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  opportunities  of  production  and  distribution  with  which 
nature  has  provided  us.  Give  us  these  and  we  can  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  location,  as  well  as  the  higher  wages  we  pay. 
Eemove  the  protective  tariff  handicap  and  give  us  free  access  to  the 
raw  materials  and  we  will  hold  our  own,  not  only  in  our  home,  but  in 
foreign  markets.  Take  us  out  of  bondage  to  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
tected trusts  that  exploit  us;  that  charge  us  more  than  they  charge 
foreigners  for  the  same  goods,  and  that  levy  tribute  upon  our  mills 
and  our  homes,  and  we  will  continue  to  give  a  good  account  of  our- 
selves. 

What  we  are  demanding  of  Congress  is  the  right  to  live  and  do 
business.  Cut  off  from  foreign  materials  and  markets  by  an  out- 
rageous protective  system,  and  with  natural  conditions  inside  of  our 
national  boundaries  turning  more  and  more  against  us,  our  future  as 
a  manufacturing  and  industrial  centre  is  not  bright.  Even  assuming 
that  protection  is  good  for  certain  sections  of  the  country,  which  is 
absurd,  we  of  Massachusetts  are  unwilling  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  high  protection.  We  are  selfish  enough  to  want  to  continue 
to  live.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Massachusetts  is  now  the 
storm  centre  of  tariff  revision. 


FEEE  EAW  MATEEIALS  DEMANDED. 

The  specific  duties  that  we  want  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  those  that  will  constitute  the  minimum  that  will  satisfy  us 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  demand  of  Congress,  are  the  duties  on 
hides,  sole  leather,  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  wood  pulp.  There  are 
many  other  duties  that  many  of  us  believe  should  come  off,  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned,  but  we  are  modest  and  practical.  We  have 
thought  best,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  these 
few  duties.  When  these  are  abolished,  we  think  the  people  will  be  so 
well  pleased  that  they  will  want  more  duties  removed.     If  the  next 


move  should  be  to  take  all  duties  off  of  protected  trust  products  sold 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  Massachusetts  will  not  be  offended. 
Possibly  our  Eepublican  friends  may  decide  to  do  this  job  while  tak- 
ing the  duties  off  of  these  materials.  If  so,  well  and  good.  There 
is  no  quarrel  between  the  "  Iowa  idea "  and  the  "  Massachusetts 
idea."  They  might  work  well  together.  Why  do  we  of  Massachusetts 
now  ask  for  the  removal  of  these  particular  duties  ?  I  shall  give  only 
a  few  of  the  many  reasons : 


FEEE  COAL. 

We  want  free  coal  for  our  homes  and  factories.  Free  coal  would 
mean  but  little  to  you  in  New  York  or  to  any  other  section  of  this 
country,  except  New  England  and  the  Pacific  coast.  To  most  of  New 
England  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  free  coal — continued  for  several 
years  so  that  shipping  facilities  would  become  adequate — would  mean 
a  difference  of  about  67  cents  per  ton.  The  duty  of  67  cents  on  bitu- 
minous coal  clearly  protects  both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  trusts  in  New 
England  territory.  It  costs  only  half  as  much  to  transport  coal  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Boston  as  from  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania,  even  when 
the  railroads  give  us  a  "  square  deal."  With  free  access  to  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  the  protected  trusts  would  have  to  lower  their  prices  or 
lose  our  orders.  Free  and  cheap  coal  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
homes  and  factories  in  our  cold  climate.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would  in- 
jure any  section  of  the  country — not  even  Pennsylvania.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Canada  has  for  years  been  ready  to  take  her  duty  off  coal 
when  we  take  ours  off".  Upper  and  middle  Canada  are  even  more  de- 
pendent upon  Pennsylvania  and  other  central  States  for  coal  than  are 
we  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  upon  Canada.  We  export  four 
or  five  times  as  much  coal  to  Canada  as  we  import  from  there.  For 
the  year  1904  we  imported  1,373,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  from  Can- 
ada, and  exported  6,643,000  tons  to  Canada.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
even  our  protected  coal  trusts  would  share  in  the  mutual  benefits  that 
would  flow  to  these  two  mutually  dependent  countries  from  the  mu- 
tual removal  of  these  inutually  obnoxious  taxes  on  coal.  Eeciprocity 
would  make  brothers  of  these  two  neighbor  countries.  Why  cannot 
we  exchange  products  in  a  friendly  way  ? 


FEEE  lEON  OEE. 

We  want  free  iron  ore  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  once  important 
iron  industry  of  Massachusetts  and  to  make  us  less  servile  subjects 
to  the  steel  trust.  The  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  amounts  to  about  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  sufficient  to  keep  foreign  ore  from  New 
England,  except  a  trifle  brought  in  as  ballast.  It  is,  however,  not 
sufficient  to  keep  considerable  quantities  from  coming  in  from  Cuba 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  and  from  Upper  Canada  to 


our  lake  ports.  Small  quantities  also  get  in  from  Spain  and  from 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In  each  of  the  j^ears  1902  and  1903 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000, 
were  imported.  In  1904,  less  than  700,000  tons  came  in.  With  the 
duty  off,  iron  ore  could  be  laid  down  in  Massachusetts  as  cheaply  as 
in  Pittsburg. .  With  free  ore  and  free  coal  the  smelting  industry,  once 
thriving,  but  now  extinct  in  Massachusetts,  would  return  and  become 
profitable.  Our  1900  census  tells  us  that  Massachusetts,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  original  colonies  to  manufacture  iron,  and  which  oc- 
cupied the  ninth  rank  in  1870  and  1880,  declined  to  the  twelfth  posi- 
tion in  1890  and  to  the  sixteenth  in  1900.  More  wage  earners  were 
employed  in  1880  than  in  1900,  although  the  number  of  such  wage 
earners  in  the  entire  country  nearly  doubled  from  1880  to  1900.  We 
of  Massachusetts  do  not  like  this  brand  of  protection  prosperity.  We 
want  it  changed. 

FEEE  WOOD  PULP. 

We  want  free  wood  pulp  for  many  reasons.  The  duty  of  from 
$1.67  to  $0  per  ton  is  indefensible  from  any  point  of  view.  It  is 
largely  responsible  for  our  great  newspaper  trust,  with  its  monopoly 
of  our  spruce  woodland  and  of  the  water  power  available  to  this  wood- 
land. Canada  is  covered  with  spruce  from  Labrador  to  Alaska.  Its 
supply  is  inexhaustible.  It  also  has  ample  water  power  at  hand.  It 
can  produce  pulp  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  tariff  tax  on  pulp  protects  the  trust  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  cost  of  paper.    It  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  civilization. 


FREE  LUMBER. 

We  want  free  lumber  and  want  it  badly.  We  need  it  in  our  busi- 
ness; we  need  it  in  our  homes;  Ave  need  it  to  save  our  forests  and 
streams.  There  is  plenty  of  lumber  in  Canada  and  the  lumbermen 
there  are  anxious  to  do  business  with  us.  The  present  tariff  laws  for- 
bid, except  at  prices  that  increase  the  cost  of  lumber  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  This  cost  is  added  to  the  cost  of  our  houses,  mills,  stores 
and  furniture.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  in  1897,  the 
prices  of  lumber  have  gone  up  nearly  100  per  cent.,  according  to 
Bradstreets.  While  it  is  true  that  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber  is  only 
about  $2  per  thousand,  it  is  also  true  that  this  duty  is  all  effective  in 
New  England  and  that  it  increases  the  cost  of  lumber  there  by  fully 
$2  per  thousand. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  annually  constructed  in 
Massachusetts  is  $180,000,000.  Estimating  that  the  duties  on  lum- 
ber and  other  building  materials  increase  the  cost  of  building  15  per 
cent.,  the  tariff  tax  on  our  buildings  amounts  to  $27,000,000  a  year, 
or  over  $40  a  family.  If  it  is  only  half  this  amount,  it  is  a  heavy  and 
needless  burden  on  our  homes  and  home  builders.     It  increases  the 


■cost  of  houses  for  those  who  are  striving  to  own  their  own  homes.  It 
adds  so  much  to  the  rent  bills  of  our  working  people,  who  do  not  own 
their  own  homes,  and  leaves  their  families  with  so  much  less  for  food 
and  clothing. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  evil  of  this  tariff  on  lumber  is  the  bar- 
rier it  erects  between  the  average  workingman  and  his  possessing  a 
little  home  of  his  own.  The  lumber  tariff,  combined  with  the  other 
outrageous  tariff  taxes,  absorbs  so  much  of  the  wage  earner's  money 
that  it  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  own  a  home.  It 
drives  him  into  crowded  tenements  or  flats  to  live  with  his  family, 
thereby  robbing  him  of  his  ambition  and  making  of  him  a  less  valua- 
ble citizen  to  the  community  in  general. 

That  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  not  be  a  hardship  to  our 
lumber  interests  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  total  exports  of 
wood  and  manufacturers  of  wood,  in  1904,  were  more  than  three 
times  our  imports,  the  totals  being  $65,428,417  and  $18,055,739,  re- 
spectively. 

THE  DUTY  OX  HIDES. 

In  1897,  after  25  years  of  free  hides,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  was 
put  on  cattle  hides,  other  hides  and  skins  being  left  on  the  free  list. 
This  15  per  cent,  duty,  50  per  cent,  higher  than  even  the  war  duty 
levied  from  1861  to  1872,  was  put  on  despite  the  protests  of  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
duty  on  hides  is  of  no  particular  benefit  either  to  small  or  large  cattle 
raisers,  and  it  was  generally  understood  at  the  time  that  the  hide  duty 
was  levied  for  their  especial  benefit.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
price  of  cattle  has  declined  materially,  while  the  price  of  hides  has 
increased. 

It  is  essential  that  we  import  large  quantities  of  foreign  hides. 
Our  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  were  valued  at 
$14,949,628.  We  do  not  produce  enough  to  make  our  own  boots  and 
shoes.  About  25  per  cent,  of  .all  leather  made  in  this  country  is  made 
from  imported  hides.  Could  these  and  sole  leather  come  in  free  of 
duty  we  could  not  only  make  cheaper  shoes  for  ourselves,  but  we 
could  increase  our  export  business  many  fold.  For,  strange  to  say, 
we  now  export  more  than  $8,000,000  worth  of  shoes  a  year,  handi- 
capped as  we  are  by  what  we  contend  arc  onerous,  unnecessary  and 
unjust  duties. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  this  country  we  pay  the  highest 
wages  paid  on  earth;  but  when  efficiency  and  product  are  considered, 
we  pay  no  more  for  labor.  It  is  the  needless  tariff  tax  on  our  raw 
material  that  prevents  development  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  shoe 
industry. 

In  this  country  cattle  are  raised  and  slaughtered  principally  for 
beef.  Hides  are  an  incidental  product  of  the  butchering  business. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  putting  a  tariff  on  one  of  the  by-products 
of  the  beef  industry  will  materially  change  the  prices  paid  for  cattle. 
These  fluctuate,  or  would  fluctuate  if  there  were  no  combinations  to 
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interfere  with  economic  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  cattle  for  l)eef  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
little  or  no  connection  between  the  prices  of  steers  and  of  their  hides. 
This  fact  is  shown  clearly  by  statistics  for  the  last  10  years.  Cattle 
are  slaughtered  for  beef,  and  their  prices  are  fixed,  not  according  to 
the-  prices  of  hides,  but  almost  exclusively  by  their  value  for  beef 
purposes. 


FEEE  SOLE  LEATHER  DEMANDED. 

Under  present  conditions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  hides  alone  would  not  result  in  giving  us  lower  prices  for 
sole  leather.  Unless  free  hides  are  accompanied  by  free  competition 
in  the  tanning  industry,  the  prices  of  sole  leather  can  be  maintained 
at  the  leyel  of  prices  in  foreign  markets,  plus  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  imported  sole  leather.  That  is,  present  prices  would  be  main- 
tained. The  sole  leather  tanner  would  then  get  his  hides  for  about 
15  per  cent,  less  than  present  prices  and  could  sell  his  product  at 
present  prices.  The  sole  leather  trust  is  now  said  to  produce  some  70 
or  75  per  cent,  of  all  sole  leather  produced  in  this  country.  It  has 
purchased  many  of  its  competitors  and  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
for  numerous  other  independent  tanneries.  If  it  owns  or  controls  all, 
it  will,  with  free  hides,  be  enabled  to  add  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  its  present  large  profits.  According  to  the  1900  census,  15,838,862 
hides,  costing  $77,784,760,  were  used  in  the  tanning  industry.  As 
the  prices  of  hides  are  now  about  30  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1900, 
the  tanners  must  pay  over  $100,000,000  for  hides,  even  if  they  con- 
sume no  more  than  in  1900.  A  saving  of  15  per  cent.,  then,  means 
to  them  increased  profits  of  about  $15,000,000  a  year.  We  main- 
tain that  if  the  tanners,  by  means  of  free  hides,  save  $15,000,000  a 
year  in  the  cost  of  leather,  this  saving  should  be  passed  on  to  the 
manufacturer  of  shoes.  That  we  would  pass  this  saving  along  to  the 
wearers  of  shoes  goes  without  saying  when  it  is  known  that  there  is 
free  competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  shoes  and  that  no 
trust  now  exists  or  is  likely  soon  to  exist  in  our  industry. 

While,  then,  free  hides  will  be  a  boon  to  sole  leather  tanners,  it  is 
improbable  that  they  would  be  a  boon  either  to  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers or  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Free  sole  leather,  with  free 
hides,  would  be  a  boon  to  both  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  public. 
If  we  are  to  have  only  free  hides  or  free  sole  leather,  it  is,  therefore, 
far  more  important  to  us  and  to  the  people  that  we  have  free  sole 
leather  rather  than  free  hides. 

While  free  sole  leather  would  curtail  the  profits  of  the  tanners,  it 
would  not  injure  the  industry  as  a  whole,  or  the  workers  employed 
in  it.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  experience  but  by  the  application  of 
the  theory  of  protection  to  the  facts.  The  imports  of  sole  leather 
were  no  greater  when  the  duty  was  only  10  per  cent,  than  when  the 
duty  was  20  per  cent.  For  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894,  the  total 
imports  of  band,  belting  and  sole  leather  were  but  $76,000.    For  no 


three  years  since  1897  will  the  imports  amount  to  more  than  $130,000. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  producing  sole  leather  does  not  exceed  6 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  finished  leather,  and  is  probably  less  than 
5  per  cent.  According  to  different  tanners,  it  varies  from  1  to  1^^ 
cents  per  pound.  As  leather  is  worth  from  20  to  40  cents  per  pound 
it  is  clear  that  the  average  labor  cost  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  The 
labor  cost  of  producing  leather  in  Canada,  our  greatest  foreign  com- 
petitor, is  about  the  same  as  here.  There  is,  then,  under  the  theory 
of  protection,  no  excuse  for  a  duty  of  even  5  per  cent,  on  sole  leather. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  very  little  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  the 
tanning  of  sole  leather. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  the  removal  of  the  needless  duty  on  hides 
and  sole  leather  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  this  country  could  in  a 
few  years  increase  their  export  business  by  $100,000,000  annually. 
The  removal  of  these  duties  would  work  no  hardship  to  American 
cattle  raisers  or  any  other  industry,  and  it  would  mean  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  annual  wages  of  our  factory  em- 
ployees by  making  it  possible  for  us  to  give  them  more  days'  work. 
The  factory  capacity  of  the  country  at  present  is  such  that  all  the 
shoes  sold  in  a  year  can  be  made  in  eight  or  nine  months.  As  Massa- 
chusetts produces  practically  half  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the 
whole  country,  the  removal  of  the  hide  and  sole  leather  duty  would 
mean  that  about  $10,000,000  more  in  wages  would  be  distributed 
each  year  to  the  shoe  workers  of  my  State. 

American  manufacturers  are  not  benefited  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  manufactured  boots  and  shoes. 
We  will  part  with  this  duty  willingly  in  order  to  obtain  free  hides  and 
free  sole  leather.  Take  away  the  duties  that  prevent  us  from  obtain- 
ing sole  leather  at  the  same  prices  paid  by  our  foreign  competitors 
and  we  will  not  only  hold  our  own  markets,  with  or  without  a  duty 
on  shoes,  but  we  will  invade  foreign  markets  on  an  extensive  scale. 

A  gentleman  who  represents  an  Indiana  district  in  the  national 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  recently  delivered  a  stand-pat  campaign 
speech  from  the  floor  of  the  House  in  which  be  asserted  that  the  pres- 
ent tariff  increased  the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  but  a 
fraction  of  a  cent.  He  also  asserted  that  I  did  not  represent  the 
tariff  views  of  the  people  of  my  State.  To  dismiss  him  briefly,  and  to 
show  you  how  little  his  assertions  were  founded  upon  facts,  I  will 
say  that  since  1897  the  increase  to  my  company  in  the  price  of  sole 
leather  alone  in  a  single  pair  of  shoes  amounts  to  I714  cents,  or  about 
40  per  cent.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff 
on  hides  and  sole  leather  causes  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay 
$30,000,000  a  year  more  for  their  footwear  than  should  be  necessary. 
As  to  whether  the  people  of  my  State  agree  with  my  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  I  respectfully  refer  all  inquirers  for  facts  to  the  elec- 
tion figures  of  my  State  for  the  last  presidential  year.  My  canvass 
for  the  office  of  governor  was  made  solely  on  the  tariff  issue.  The  re- 
sult of  that  canvass  in  a  presidential  year  in  a  strongly  Eepublican 
State  should  be  sufficiently  convincing  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  on  this  question.    The  handwriting  on  the  wall  may  not 
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have  been  observed  by  Indiana  Congressmen  as  yet;  but  every  Repub- 
lican Congressman  from  Massachusetts  is  to-day  an  ardent  tariff 
revisionist. 

WAGES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Since  July,  1897,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  act, 
prices  have  risen  an  average  of  46  per  cent.,  according  to  Dun's  tables. 
These  are  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  any  tables  to  show 
the  relative  cost  of  living.  But  even  the  ridiculous  figures  of  our 
National  Labor  Bureau  tell  us  that  prices  were  33.7  per  cent,  higher 
in  December,  1905,  than  in  1897.  Bradstreet's  figures  say  that  prices 
in  January,  1906,  were  42  per  cent,  higher  than  in  July,  1897. 

The  latest  figures  we  have  as  to  wages  are  those  of  our  National 
Labor  Bureau,  issued  in  July,  1905,  for  1904  and  previous  years. 
These  indicate  that  weekly  wages  were  13  per  cent,  higher  in  1904 
than  in  1897.  No  one  will  pretend  that  either  weekly  or  hourly 
wages  have  risen  25  per  cent,  since  1904,  and  yet  they  would  have  to 
rise  25  per  cent,  to  catch  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  Assuming  that 
they  have  risen  5  per  cent,  since  1904,  their  purchasing  power  is  now 
much  less  than  in  1897,  or  than  in  any  year  since.  That  is,  if  wages 
are  now  20  per  cent,  higher  while  prices  are  46  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  1897,  the  wage  earner  cannot  now  buy  within  15  or  20  per  cent,  as 
much  with  his  wages  as  he  could  in  1897.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  so  much  more  than  wages  that  the  wage  earner  is  now  worse  off 
than  he  was  in  1897.  Our  wage  earners  are  working  hard  and  won- 
dering what  is  wrong.    They  find  it  harder  to  live  comfortably. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attributing  this  pilfering  of  the 
wage  earner  wholly  to  the  tariff.  Other  causes  contributed.  But  I 
wish  to  make  the  fact  plain  that  the  working  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  conditions,  as  the  opponents  of  tariff  revision  say 
they  are.  Wage  earners  pay  fully  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  tariff  taxes, 
and  they  are  dissatisfied,  restless,  discontented,  and  many  are  turning 
to  the  numerous  isms  in  the  hope  of  relief.  I  believe  the  remedy  for 
discontent  lies  wholly  in  a  just  and  equitable  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules  that  now  abbreviate  the  toilers'  dollar.  Let  us  by  a  fair 
revision  of  the  tariff  remedy  the  cause  of  discontent.  After  that  it 
would  be  time  to  see  what  other  laws  are  necessary  to  give  to  the 
workers  their  just  proportion  of  what  they  produce. 

TARIFF  THE  MOTHER  OF  TRUSTS. 

Trusts  are  a  natural  and  logical  result  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 
The  higher  the  tariff  duties  the  greater  the  number  of  trusts.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  the  United  States  has  the  highest 
tariff  known.  We  also  have  the  most  trusts.  Free  trade  England 
has  some  "  syndicates,"  but  few,  if  any,  trusts  like  ours.  None  that 
sell  goods  at  home  for  20,  30  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  sell  them 
for  export,  as  do  the  trusts  of  this  and  other  protected  countries. 
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But  it  is  not  so  much  of  trusts  that  I  wish  to  speak,  as  of  their 
evils  and  effects.  I  see  no  great  objection  to  great  corporations,  or 
even  to  combinations  and  syndicates,  if  they  behave  themselves.  They 
will  always  behave,  if  they  have  no  special  privileges — no  monopoly 
power  which  Avill  enable  them  to  control  prices.  But  when,  with  a 
high  tariff  wall,  you  prohibit  foreign  competition,  you  invite  the  com- 
petitors in  any  industry  inside  that  wall  to  get  together  to  sustain 
prices  and  bleed  the  penned-up  consumers.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  we  have  so  many  trusts  and  that  they  have  put  the  prices 
up  so  high.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  graft  and  corruption 
in  public  and  private  life.  It  would  be  strange  if  our  present  tariff 
system  did  not  result  in  trusts  and  graft.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  license 
to  form  combinations  and  trusts  to  graft  off  the  public. 

'No  other  question  before  the  public  to-day  means  as  much,  or  half 
as  much,  to  the  ordinary  man,  as  does  the  tariff  question.  All  other 
grafts  combined  do  not  equal  the  annual  graft  of  the  tariff — the  con- 
tinuous robbery  of  the  people  under  the  cover  of  a  "  protective  "  tariff 
law.  When  the  consumers  and  voters  of  this  tariff-ridden  land  under- 
stand that  the  tariff  laws  permit  the  taking  unnecessarily  of  an  aver- 
age of  not  less  than  $50  a  year  per  family  from  their  pockets  and 
turning  the  proceeds  over  to  trusts,  they  will  make  short  work  of  such 
laws.  Every  article  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  tariff-taxed.  If 
an  article  is  not  taxed  directly,  it  is  indirectly.  It  is  shipped  over 
tariff-taxed  railroads  or  stored  in  tariff-taxed  buildings.  In  some  way 
the  tariff  affects  the  prices  of  all  articles  sold.  The  prices  of  a  few 
products,  like  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  fruits,  etc.,  may  sell  lower  on  the 
farm,  because  the  tariff  increases  the  cost  of  getting  them  to  market ; 
the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities,  however,  are  higher  to  consumers 
because  of  the  tariff.  Even  rents  of  buildings  are  about  10  per  cent, 
higher  because  of  the  tariff  on  building  materials. 

Largely  because  of  the  tariff,  as  I  believe,  we  have  the  tenement 
house  problem  in  our  cities.  As  the  family  earnings  diminish,  the 
tariff  tax  increases  and  the  tenement  space  occupied  grows  smaller 
and  smaller.  If  the  tariff  is  not  a  prime  cause  of  race  suicide,  it  is 
worse — it  increases  the  death  rate  of  our  children  of  the  tenements. 
I,  for  one,  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  call  attention  to  the  sin  of  our 
tariff  system  and  to  help  right  a  great  wrong.  I  think  more  of  men 
than  of  dollars.  I  favor  legislation  that  will  grant  no  special  privi- 
leges ;  that  will  give  to  each  and  every  man  that  to  which  he  is  fairly 
entitled;  that  will  give  no  man  more,  because  it  gives  no  one  less, 
than  a  "  square  deal." 


